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reaffirmed and subject to abrogation as being only in the
nature of a truce with the infidel. The reaffirmations of
the capitulations, however, lent more of a continuity to the
regime of the capitulations than might at first appear. For
instance, the capitulation of Francis I in 1535 drew largely
from the concession granted the French in Egypt in 1528,
after its capture by the Turks, and this, in turn, is partly
traceable to the treaty made by the Sultan of Egypt with
St. Louis in 1251. Finally, the great French capitulation of
1740 was made permanently binding; and on it rest all
claims of the French and (by extension) of the other for-
eigners in Turkey up to I9H-2
The French capitulation of 1535 became something of
a model to be copied in subsequent treaties with other
European states. The first capitulation with England was
arranged in 1579. Those with the Netherlands followed in
1598 and in 1612. The first capitulation with the German
(Holy Roman or Habsburg) Empire was the treaty of
1718, though its merchants had been given conditional
privileges in 1616. By the close of the eighteenth century
all the Christian countries of Europe, except Switzerland
and the States of the Church, had gained recognition for
the rights of their citizens engaged in business with Otto-
man territories.
It is unnecessary here, however, to enumerate the series
of capitulations. For none of these treaties 'with western
European states granted freedom of navigation in the Black
Sea. The Dardanelles were opened, permitting the ships of
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